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I 



T is the understanding that sets man above the rest 
of sensible beings ; it is then a subject even for its noble- 
ness worth our inquiry into, though attended with some 
difficulty ; for, like the eye, whilst it make us see, and 
perceive all other things, it takes no notice of itself- 
"Cl.Sl. 

The purpose of the work is to enquire into the origin* 
certainty, and extent of human knowledge, C 1. S 2 : 

The bounds between opinion, and knowledge, must 

« 

be sought out, and the measure in things whereof we 
have no certainty, examined.— This is the method of 
the work. Cl.S.3. 

Idea is the object of thinking, and is used to express 
whatever is meant by the words phantasm, notion, spe- 
cies, &c. C 1. S8. 
There are no innate principles in the mind, because 
\ it can be shown how we come by all, or any part of 
' knowledge. C £. S l. 

\ The mind is first of all furnished with ideas through 

the medium of the senses, which being abstracted, sup* 

t ply it with the use of general names. C 2. S 15. 

A child knows not that three and four are equal to 

•even, till he come to be able to cowxt wwa* %n&\*> 

I got tb? name and idea pf equaYiV} \ wA^fcaak^M^w* 1 

A £ 



plaining those words, he presently assents to, or rat 
perceives the truth of that proposition. C 2. S 1 6. 

If general maxims were innate, they would app 
in children, ideots, savages and illiterate persons; 
that is not the case. C 2. S 9H. 

There are no innate practical principles, beca 
none universal. C 3. S 1. 

Faith and justice are not owned as principles by 
C3.S2. 

Moral rules are not innate, because they need a pr< 
C 3. S 4. 

Virtue is generally approved because it is profiia 
not because it is innate. C 3. S 6. 

Few men make the rule of virtue the internal pi 
ciple of action. C 3. S 7. \ 

Principles are not innate, unless their ideasro inn 
C 4. S i. ■ 

li identity be a native impression inquired : — Whet 
a man being a creature consisting of soul and body, 
the same man when his body is changed : whel 
Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having the same soul, v 
the same man. C 4. S 4. 

We have no innate idea of God; the people of! 
danitt have no idea whatever of a God. C 4. S 12. 

The ideas of a God are various in different n 
C4. SIS. 

As the idea of a God is not innate, nothing else 
possibly be so. C 4. S 17* ' 

The difference of men's discoveries, depends u 
the different applications of their faculties. C 4. S 
: - Want o/sufficiecit exammauon, «*** n*'\ov^ 
foo ihat ideas were imiate. C 4. S <2A. 



BOOK IF. 

■ 

Our observation employed either about external afen- 
r sible objects, or about the internal operations of our 
1 minds, perceived and reflected by ourselves, is .that 

which supplies our undemanding with all the materials 
' e of thinking. . C 1. S «. 

Our senses conversant about particular sensible ob- 
"' jects, convey into the mind several distinct perceptions 

of things, according to the various ways wherein those 
"' objects affect them. — This source of our ideas is called 

sensation. C 1. S 3. 
e > Another source of our ideas is, the perception of the 

operations of our own minds within us, totally uncon- 
Qa necled with the objects of 6ense. — This is called reflec- 
tion. C 1. S 4. 
te * All the ideas we have, are either from sensation or 

reflection. C J. S 5. 
er Ideas of reflection, come later into the mind than 
be . those of sensation, because they ne^d attention. C I . S 8. 
ie*t The soiil begins to have ideas, when it begins to per- 
m ceive. C J.S9. 

It is not necessary for the soul always to think : the 
>0 '\ perception of ideas is to the soul, what motion is to 

k the body, not its essence but one of its operations. 
en -C J.S 10. 

If a sleeping man thinks without knowing it, his soul 
caF jind his body must be two distinct persons. C l.S l£. 
If persons without dreaming think when they are 
P 0Q juleep, their ideas are got by sensation oc te&vtvtafe* 
«Ci.Slft 



In the reception of simple ideas, the understanding 
is for the most part passive. C 1. S 25. 

One thing is carefully to be observed concerning our 
ideas, (viz.) that some Ofthem are simple, and some 
complex : a simple idea is an uniform, uncompounded 
appearance, or conception in the mind, and is not dis- 
tinguishable into different ideas. C 2. S 1. 

When the undertanding is once stored with simple 
ideas, .it has the power to repeat, compare, and unite 
them even to an almost infinite variety, and so can 
make at "pleasure new complex ideas; but it is not in the 
power of the most exalted wit or understanding, to in- 
vent or frame one new simple idea in the mind, not 
taken in by the Ways before mentioned. C 2. S 2. 

The ideas we receive from sensation are divided into 
four classes. First. Those which come in the mind 
by one sense only, as colours, sounds, stnells, &c. 

Secondly. Those that come into the mind by more 
senses than one,. as space, extension, figure, rest, and 
motion. Thirdly. Those that are had from reflection 
only. Fourthly. Those that come into the mind by 
all the ways of sensation and reflection. C 3. S 1. 

The idea of solidity is got by the touch, and arises 
from the resistance of body, to the entrance of an/ 
other body into the place it possesses till it has left it. 
C4.SK 

Solidity fills space so as to exclude all other solid 

substances, and hinders two bodies approaching each 

other in a strait line from ever touching, unless it ii 

removed from between them, in a line not parallel to 

that which tltey move in. C 4. S 2. 

The difference between soUd'uj and«^&c*'\*\\v%xita 
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latter when between two bodies, will allow there to 
touch if moved towards each other, which the former 
will not. C 4. S 3. 

Solidity differs from hardness, which is only a firm 
cohesion of the parts of matter, making up masses of a 
sensible bulk, so thai the whole does not easily, change 
its figure. 

Water is as solid as adamant: an experiment was] 
made at Florence, with a hollow globe of gold, filled I 
with water, which when screwed down tight, sooner , 
than be compressed in to smaller compass exuded through 
the pores of that very close metal. -C 4. S 4. 1 

The extension of body is the cohesion, or continuity 
of solid, separabfe, moveable parts: the extension of 
space, the continuity of unsolid, inseparable, and im- 
moveable parts. C 4. S 5. 

Simple ideas of reflection are the operations of the 
wind about its other ideas* C 6. S 1. 

The two great and principal actions of the mind are 
perception, or thinking, volition, or willing : the power 
of thinking is called the understanding, and the power 
of volition is called the will, and these two powers are 
denominated faculties. C 6. S 2. 

The simple ideas which convey themselves into the 
mind, by all the ways of sensation and reflection, are 
pleasure, or delight, pain, or uneasiness, power, exis- 
tence, unity. C 7. S I. 

Pleasure and pain, whether in reference to the mind, 
or body, signifies every thing that, delights or mole&r s 
us. C7. S2. 

The idea of unity is got from everj object v*\.vW\v> 

> 

and every idea within. C 7 • S 7 . j 



The idea of power is got from the motion oftnir own 
bodies. Also by the effects .which natural bodies are 
able to produce in one another. C 7. S 8. 

The idea of succession is got from the observance of* 
our ideas, flowing in a train without any intermission* 

C7.S9. 

Positive ideas sometimes arise from private causes. 
C3. Si. 

We may be said to see darkness ; we may see the 
figure of a hole perfectly dark, from whence no light 
*s reflected. C 8. S 6. 

The power there is in any body to produce particular 
ideas, is a quality in that body. C 8. S 8. 

Primary qualities in bodies are thosd which are ut- 
terly inseparable from the bod}, in what state soever it 
be, (viz.) solidity, extension, figure, motion, rest, and 
number. C 8. S 9. 

Secondary qualities are powers to produce various 
sensations in us, by their primary qualities, as colours, 
sounds, tastes. There are likewise qualities of a third 
sort, as the power of fire to warm or burn. C 8. S 10. 

Primary qualities in bodies produce the ideas of 
them by impulse. C 8. S II. 

The ideas of secondary qualities, are produced by the 
operation of insensible particles on our senses. C 8. S 13. 

Ideas of primary qualities are resemblances, secon- 
dary are not. C 8. S 15* 

The third sort of qualities neither are resemblances, 
nor are they thought to be so. C 8. S 24. 

The reason why secondary are taken for real quali- 

tie* is, that we have not organs nice enough to perceive 

* primary ones latent in bodies, on Yihich they de- 



pend ; jet observing there is no resemblance in the qua- 
lity produced, with the things producing itjn qualities 
of the third sort, we look upon that as the bare effect 
of power, C 8. S 25. 

Perception is the first faculty of the mind exercised 
about our ideas, and is by some called — thinking in 
* general. C 9. S 1 • 

There is only perception where the mind receives 
an impression* C 9. S t. 

Children have some few ideas in the womb, as hun- 
ger, warmth, &c. but they are not innate. C 9. S 5. 

The ideas which are first imprinted on the mind, are 
tho$e which happen to be the first sensible qualities 
that occur, C 9. S 7. 

The ideas we receive by sensation are often in growa 
people altered by the judgment without our taking 
notice of it. 

When we set before our eyes a round globe of any 
uniform colour, (viz.) gold, alabaster, or jet, the idea 
thereby imprinted in our mind is of a flat circle vari- 
ously shaded, with several degrees of light and bright- 
ness coming to our eyes. But having by use been ac- 
customed to perceive what kind of appearance conver 
.bodies are wont to make in us ; what alterations are 
made in the reflections of light, by difference of the 
. sensible figures of bodies ; the judgment presently by an 
jhabitnal custom, alters the appearances into their causes. 
A man born blind, who knows by the touch a sphere 
from a cube, would not, if he received his sight, be 
able to distinguish one from the other. C 9. S 8, 

This alteration is most common in the idea* received 

* ■ 

by sight. C9.S9. -..I, 



The faculty of perception is that whicb draws the line 
between the animal ami, vegetable kingdom. C 9. S 11. 
* Perception being the fir$t* step towards knowledge, 
and the inlet of all the materials of it, the fewer senses 
a man hath, and the fewer and duller the impressions 
are that are made by them, the more remote is he from 
that knowledge which is to be found in some men. 
C& S 15. 

The next faculty of the mind, whereby it makes a 
farther progress towards knowledge, is called retention, 
or the keeping of those simple ideas, which from sensa- 
tion or Reflection it h?th received* This is done two 
ways. First; By contemplation, or the keeping an 
idea any time in view. C 10. S 1. 

Secondly. By memory, or the reviving any ideas 
which have disappeared. C 10. S 2. 

Attention and repetition help much towards the fixing 
any ideas in the memory ; but those which at first cnake 
the deepest and most lasting impression are those ac- 
companied with pleasure or pain. C 10. S S. 

jldeas that are constantly repeated are scarcely ever 
lost, as those of solidity, extension, heat, and cold, &c. 
C 16. S 6. 

In viewing the ideas that are lodged in the memory, 
the mind is often active, it depending on the will to 
bring forward those dormant pictures. £ 10b S 7. 

There are two defects of the memory ; oblivion, and 
slowness, which last, if great, is stupidity. C 10. S 8. 

Brutes have memory, a bird will remember a tune 
that it has been taught. C 10. S 10. 

Discerning is the perception of two ideas to be the 

*e or different. C 11. S 1. 



Wit lies in the assemblage of ideas, and putting them 
together with quickness and variety, wherein can be 
found any resemblance, thereby to make up pleasant 
pictures and agreeable visions in die fancy. Judgment 
on the contrary lies in separating carefully one from 
another* ideas, wherein can be found the least diffe- 
rence, thereby ta avoid being misled by similitude, and 
by affinity, to take one thing for another. C IK S ?. 
. Ideas when dear prevent all confusion. C 1 1. S 3. 

All ideas of relation depend upon comparison. C IK 
S4> • 
Brutes compare but very imperfectly. C 11. S 5. 
Composition is the adding together several simple 
ideas,, and combining them into compound ones. C 11. 
S6. 

Brutes compound but very little. A bitch will be as 
fond of young foxes when they suck her as of her own 
puppies. C 11. S 8. 

When ideas have by repeated sensations got fixed in 
the memory, the use of names is got and applied to 
them. ClI.S. 8. 

Abstraction, is the taking particular ideas, from par* 
ticular bodies, and making them stand for general 
ones. C 11. S g. 

Brutes possess not .at all the power of abstraction. 
C 11. S 10. 

The difference between an ideot and a madman i*, 
the one puts wrong ideas together, but argues and rea- 
sons right from them ; the other makes few or no pro- 
positions, and argues scarce at all. A distracted man 
fancying himself a king, with a right inference, requires 
suitable attendance, respect, aui tta&Nsucfe* *i\W 



Complex ideas are made by the mind -out of simple 
ones. 1st. By the composition of simple ideas. 2dly. 
By the comparison of any two ideas whether simple or 
complex. Sdly. By abstraction. C 12. S 1. 

Complex ideas are made voluntarily ; the mind can 
by its own power put together those ideas it has, and 
make new complex ones which it never received so 
united. C 12. S 2. 

Complex ideas are divided into jhree sorts, modes, 
substances, and relations. C 12. S 3. 

A mode is a complex idea which however compound- 
ed does not contain the supposition of subsisting by it- 
self, but is considered as a dependency on, or affection 
of, substances, as triangle, gratitude, murder, &c. 
C 12. S 4. - 

A repetition of the same simple idea makes a simple 
mode. A composition of simple ideas of several kinds 
makes a mixed mode. C 12. S 5. 

Ideas of substances are either single or collective, as 
a man, a sheep, an army of men, a flock of sheep. 
C 12. S6. 

Relation consists in the comparing one idea with 
another. C 12. S 7. 

The different modifications of any one simple idea, are 
as distinct as any two ideas can possibly be. C 13. S 1. 

We get the idea of space by our sight and touch. 
*C 13. S 2. 

Space considered barely as length between any two 

beings is called distance; if considered in regard to 

length, breadth, and thickness, capacity. C 13. S 3. 

(.The power of adding together any parts of space, 

t fbe idea of immensity. C IS. S4. 



Figure is the relation which the parts of the termi- 
nation of extension, or circumscribed space, hare 
amongst themselves. C 13. S 5. 

Place is a relative term, something else mast either 
be specified or implied. C 13. S 7* 

Extension and body differ; the first includes no so- 
lidity nor resistance to the motion of body, which the 
latter always does. C 13. S 12. 

The parts of pure space are inseparable one from 
another. C 13. S 13. 

The parts of pure space are immoveable, which fol- 
lows from their inseparability. Motion being, nothing 
but the change of distance between any two things. 
C 13. Sl4. 

The power of annihilation proves a vacuum. C 13* 
S 22. 

Motion proves a vacuum. C 13. S 23. 
The idea of duration is got from the fleeting and per- 
petually perishing parts of succession. C 14. S l. 

The idea of succession is not got from motion, of which 
the mind takes no notice if it does not produce a oon 
tinned train of distinguishable ideas. A man becalmed 
at sea, out of sight of land in a fair day, may look ox 
the sun, or sea, or ship, a whole hour together, an< 
perceive no motion at all in either ; though it be certaii 
that two, and perhaps all of them have moved, durinj 
that time a great way. C 14. S. 6. 

There are certain bounds to the quickness and slo* 
pess of the succession of our ideas, which if exceede 
are imperceptible. C 14. S 9. 

W$ canaot perceive the succession of a cannon ba 
on Bccouot of its quicknesa. C \4. ?» \<*« 



Nor that of bands of clocks, or shadows of ton dials, 
<on account of their slowness. C 14; S 1 1. 

It is impossible to keep one idea a long time unvaried 
in th* mind. C 14. S IS. 

Time is the measure of duration. C.14. S 17. 

Mo two parts of juration can be certainly known to 
be equal, because they cannot be brought together to 
be compared. C 14. S 18. 

The annual and diurnal revolutions of the sun, and 
moon, are the most proper measures of time, as being 
more constant and regular than any thing else, and not 
from any idea of motion they contain. C 14. S 19. 

The mind having acquired a measure of time can 
apply it to duration before time. C 14. S 25. 

The idea of eternity is got by the addition of certain 
lengths of duration. C 14. S 28. 

The idea of time in general is got by considering any 
part of infinite duration as set out by periodical mea- 
sures. C 14. S 32. 

Duration and expansion are both capable of greater 
and less lebgths ; as an hour, or day, an inch, or foot. 
C 15. S 1. 

Expansion is boundless. C 15. S 2. 

Duration, is boundless. The mind having got the 
idea of any part of it, can multiply it in infinitum. 

C 15. S3. 

The idea of infinite duration is easier admitted, than 
the idea of infinite expansion, because the one is con- 
sidered as an attribute of matter, the other an attribute 
of God. C 15. S4. 

Time in general is to duration, what place is to ex- 
*»">'on, a landmark to denote the portion of finite real 
fa respect to one another. C \5. S 5. 
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Wktn and whert y have reference to all finite exist* 
ehces, and are always reckoned in relation to certain 
epochs, and known parts of the sensible world. C 15. 
S8. 

All the parts of extension, are extension : and all 
the parts of duration, are duration. C 15. S 9. 

Expansion and duration have this agreement, that 
though they are considered by us as having parts, those 
parts are not separable, not even in thought. C 15. S 10. 

Duration is as a line, expansion as a solid. C 15. S 1 1. 

Duration has no two parts together, expansion alto- 
gether. C 15. S It. 

Number- is the simplest and most universal idea. 
C 16. S I> 

Its modes are made by addition. C 16. S 2. 

The simple modes of number are of all others the 
most distinct. C 16. S 3. 

Therefore demonstrations in number the most precise. 
C 16. S 4. 

* 

Distinct names conduce to well reckoning. C 16. S 6. 

Number measures every thing capable of measure- 
ment: C 16. S 6. 

The idea of infinity, is get by the addition of any 
lengths of space. C 17- S 3. 

By the addition of any lengths of duration, the idea 
of eternity is got. C 17. S 5. 

Except space, duration, and number, no other ideas 
are capable of infinity, because not made up of parts. 
C 17. S6. 

There cannot be an idea of the infinity'of space, for 
that would be to fix a standing measure to a growing 



bulk, but there may be an idea of space infinite, which 
only implies the negation of an end. C 17. S 7. 

Matter is infinitely divisible, the division of it being 
the addition of new numbers. C 17. S 12. 

The idea of infinity is negative. C 17* S 13. 

Our idea of that part of infinity which we can mea* 
sure, is positive. C 17* S 15. , 

Supposed positive ideas of infinity, are the ground 
of many perplexities and contradictions. C 17. S 21. 

Every articulate word is a different modification of 

aoond. C 18. S 3. 

The modes of taste are compounded of simple ideas 
of that sense, but having no names cannot be set down. 
C 18. S3. 

Some modes have not names known to people in ge- 
neral^ because they are not conversant with them, as 
Cokhire, Drilling, Filtration; Cohobation ; terms un«* 
known to those whose particular employments do not 
frequently suggest them to their thoughts. C 18. S 7. 

An external object suggests the idea of sensation 
which is the entrance of any idea into the understanding 
by the senses. Whenever any idea recurs without, the 
operation of the same object, it is remembrance ; if it 
be sought after by the mind and found, it is recollec- 
tion; if kept when found, contemplation. C 19. S 1. 

There are various degrees of attention in thinking, 
from dreaming to extreme intension. C 19. S 3. 

Pleasure and pain are simple ideas and cannot there* 
fore be defined. C 20. Si. 

Good and evil is only in reference to pleasure and t 
pain: whatever increases pleasure or diminishes pain, 



is good. Whatever increases pain or diminishes plea- 
sure is evil. C 20. S 2. • 

Love is the reflection upon the thought a man has of 
the delight which any present or absent thing is apt to 
produce to him. C 20. S 4. 

. Hatred is the thought of the pain which any thing 
present or absent is apt to produce. C 20. S 5. 

Desire is the uneasiness a man finds in himself upon 
.absence of any thing whose present enjoyment carries 
the ideas of delight with it.' C 20. 8 6. 

.JoS is the delight of thrf. mind from the consideration 
of the: present or assured approaching possession of. a 
good. C20.S7. . - 

Sorrow is uneasiness in the mind upon the thought 
of a good lost, .which might have been enjoyed longer, 
or the sense of a present evil. C 20. S 8. 

Hope is. that pleasure of the mind which every ooe 

finds in himself upon thief thought of a profitable future 

enjoyment of a thing which is apt to delight. C 20. S 9. 

. Fear is .90 uneasiness of the mind upofc the thought 

of a future evil likely to bfefall us. C 20. S 10. 

Despair is the thoughtof the unattainablen&s of any 
good, C.20. S 11. 

Anger is uneasiness or discomposure of the mind 
upon the receipt of any injury, with a present purpose 
of revenge. C 20. S 12. 

Envy is an uneasiness of mind caused by the conside- 
ration of a good which we desire, obtained by one we 
think ibould not have had it before us. C 10. S 13. 
'» AH the above mentioned passions, except envy and 
'» anger, are possessed by ey^ry one. C 26 % S 14* 



By pleawre and paia is meant every delight, or un- 
easiness that is felt. C 20. S 15. 

In reference to the passions, the removing or lessen- 
ing a pain operates as a pleasure, end the loss or dimi- 
nution of a pleasure as a pain. C 20. S 16. 

Sbarae is an uneasiness of the mind upon the thought 
of having done something which, is indecent, or which 
Drill lessen us in the esteem ef others. C 90. S IT* 

By observing the phange of ideas from the impression 
of outward objects, and Considering that the same change 
will again take place from the same object, the idea of 
ppwer is got- Thus we say: fire has* power to melt 
gold, and gold has a power to be melted. G$l« S 1. 

There are two sorts of power, activt vaApamvc; the 
ide*6{ the former is got from God, and spirit. C 91* 
S 2. 

Power like most other ideas, includes in k some rela- 
tion to action, or change. 6 91. S3. 
. The idea; of passive power is got from things inani- 
mate,, sttfliAatbessotiaaofia billiard batt, when' im- 
pelled %*iird*. C2I. S4. 

.The power which the mind has to order the conside- 
ration of any idea, or the forbearing to consider it, is 
called the will; the actual exercise of that power, vo- 
Jirion. C 21.. S 5* 

Every one finds in himself a power to begin or for* 
hear any action ; hence wise the ideas of liberty and 
necessity. Cei. S 7. . 

Liberty is the doing or forbearing any thing in our 
power* C 41. S 8. jj 

Liberty is not an idea belonging to votitipn, but to the 
person having the power of dovng ot forbearing to do 
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according 83 the mind shall chose or direct. C 21. 
S 10. 

Voluntary ie not opposed to necessary, but to invo- 
luntary. C21. S 11. 

Wherever thought is wholly wanting, or the power 
19 act^or forbear according tp the direction of thought, 
there petwUy takes place, Q 21. 9 id. 

There j* up such thipg ttfree will; it is an incon- 
sistert term- C 21. $14. 

Power belongs tp egepts ; the will is a ppwer, and 
freedom a power ; sp that to ask whether the pill has 
fntfom, is tp esjt whether one power has another 
power. C 21. S 1$. 

' In aH proposals of present action, the question about 
liberty is not whether the will be free, bat whether a 
mag be free. C?K $81. 

A$ a man in all things mpat have a preference, in 
respect to willing be is not fr^e, C 2J. S *S. 

Freedom consists in dependence pf the existence, or 

jpn*e*itt*ape of wy action npon ppr vplitipo of it, and 

apt in the depen^epce pf any action, pr its cpotrary op 

1 our preference. C 21. S 27. 

i Will and desire qmst npt be cpnfpuoded ip pur winds 

-1 ss they are frequently ip direct ppposiuop tp each 

other. C 81, 8 30. 

' Uneasiness determines the will. C 21. S 31. 
i Desire and nneeaittes* a/e sypopimous terms- C 21. 

SS5. 
si The greatest positive good does pot determine the 

'•ill, because the absence pf it is not accompanied by 
tyfe greatest uneasiness. C 21. § 95. 
df b2 ' ■ 



As we are capable but of one denomination of the 
will to one action at once, the removal of the present un- 
easiness is the first step towards happiness. C 41. S 36. 

Uneasiness alone being present, is a further reason 
why it should determine the will. C'21. S 37. 

Happiness in its full extent is the utmost pleasure we 
are capable of, and misery the utmost pain. X3 21. S 42. 

Due consideration! and the examination of a good 
proposed, raises uneasiness or desire in our minds in 
proportion to the value of that good. C 21. S 46. 
- The power to suspend the prosecution of any desire, 
is the source of consideration) and in this consideration 
consists the liberty man has. C 21. S 47* 

The determination of our judgment is the end, and 
use of liberty. C21.S48. 

The stronger ties we have to an unalterable pursuit 
of happiness in general the more are we free from any 
necessary determination of our will to any particular 
action. C 21. S 51. 

The same thing does not appear equally good to all 
men, which accounts for their different pursuits. C 2|. 
S54. , 

Men cbuse evil by a too hasty choice imposing on . J 
themselves wrong measures of good and evil. C 21. S 56# f a 

Our judgment of present good and evil is always 
right. C2I. S58. 

A- man may so conform his habits to things as to like, 
or dislike almost any thing. C 21. S 69. 

All original ideas may be reduced to the following - 
viz.- Extension^ solidity, mobility, perceptivity, or the 
power of thinking, mbtivity, or the power of moving/! 
existence, duration, number. Q9A.S1S. P* 
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A mixed mode is made up of scattered and indepen- 
dent ideas, put together by the mind. C 22. S 1. 

It seems at first sight strange that a mixed mode 
which is made up of a number of simple ideas should 
have unity ; that unity consists in the name. C 22. S 4. 

Mixed modes have the appearance most in their 
names of a constant and lasting existence. C 22. S 8. 

The ideas of mixed modes are had three ways; by 
experience and observation, by invention, by the ex- 
• planation of unknown actions or notions. The mixed 
mode which the word lie stands for is made up of these 
simple ideas. 1. Articulate sounds. 2. Certain ideas 
in the mind of the speaker. 3. Those words the signs 
. of those ideas. 4. Those signs put together by affirm- 
ation or negation otherwise than the jdeas they stand 

., for, are, in the mind of the speaker. C 22. S 9. 

lit 

The idea of substance is made by considering the 

\ simple qualities of a thing joined, in some unknown 

substratum. C 23. S 1. 

. f We have ideas of particular sorts of substances, by 

collecting such combinations of simple ideas as by ex- 

perience we find to exist in those particular substances: 

As, spirit is a thing capable of thinking : hardness, 

*J friability and power to draw iron, are qualities to be 

found iti a loadstone* C 23. S 3. 
r a?' 

As we have no idea of the substance of body, the 

., idea of spirit is as clear as that of body ; the one being 
(without knowing what it is) supposed to be the sub- 
stratum to those simple ideas we have from without ; 
^and the other supposed (with a like ignorance of what 
. \ it is) to be the substratum to those operations which we 
* experiment in ourselves within, C 93. ^> 5. 
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Th6 secondary qualities of bodies would disappear, if 
we could discover the primary ones of their minute 
parts. Blood appears to the naked eyes all red, but by 
a good microscope wherein its lesser parts appear, shews 
only some few globules of red swimming in pellucid 
liquor. C S3. S IK 

The primary ideas we hare peculiar to body, as con- 
tradistinguished to spirit, are the cohesion of solid and 
consequently Separable parts, and a power of comma* 
mealing motion by impulse. C 25. Si?. 

The ideas we have peculiar to spirit are thinking and 
will, and which is consequent to it— liberty. C 23. S 28. 

In cotoparihg the ideas of body and spirit, we find 
that the substance bt both is equally unknown to us ; we 
Bare cleat ideas of two pfltoary qualities of body, viz. 
solid coherent parts and impulse ; we have likewise 
£l6ar ideas of two primary qualities of spirit-; thinking 
tod a power of action. C 88. S 30. 

By the power of composition, the mind makes collec- 
tive ideas of substances, afe army, world, &c. 24. S 2. 
, Relation is the settihg one thing by another, and 
carrying the view from one to the other. The idea of 
Cbjut as a white mail is positive, but when considered 
as an husband relative, another person being intimated, 
and when given the name Whiter, another thing is un- 
derstood. C 25. S 1. 

A change of relation may take place without any 
change in the subject. Cajus whom I consider to day 
as a father ceases .to be so to morrow, only by the death 
of his son. C 35. S5. 

Thete can be relation only between two things* f 
C25.S6. I 



Tbe ideas of relation are often clearer, than of the 
subjects related. Comparing two men in reference to 
one common parent* it is very easy to frame the id4as 
of brothers, without having yet tbe perfect idea of man. 
C 25. S 8. 

In the notice that oor senses take of the constant 
vicissitude of things, we perceive that many qualities 
and substances begiw to exist from the operation of 
some othe> beings ; hence we get oor ideas x>f cause 
aad effect. That which prodoces any simple or com* 
plex idea, we call cause, and that which is produced, 
effect. Thus finding that tbe substance which we call 
wax, is made fluid by heat, we call the simple idea of 
beat id tbe relation to tbe fluidity of wax, cause, and 
fluidity tbe effect. C 26. S 1. x 

Time and place are the foundations of large relations. 
C 26. S 3. 

Almost all absolute terms stand for relations. C26. S 6. 

We have the ideas bat of three sorts of substances. 
1. God. 2. Finite Intelligences. 5. Bodies-. Of the 
identify of God on account of his eternity, unalte/a- 
btoness, and ubiquity, there can be no doubt: finite 
spirits hating had each its determinate time, and place 
of begiifirfng to exist, the relation to that time and 
place will always determine to each of them its identity 
as long as it exists. 3. Every particle of matter, to 
which no addition or subtraction has been made is the 
same. C 27. S 2. 

Identity of vegetables consists in the same continuity 
of insensibly succeeding parts, united to the living body 
of the plant. C 27. S4. 



Animal identity consists in a fit organization of parts 
to a certain end. C 26. S 5. 

Identity of man consists in a participation of the 
same continued life in succession, virtually united to 
the same organized body. C 27. S 6. 

Consciousness alone makes personal identity. C 27. 
S 10. . " 

Proportion is a relation, depending on the equality 
or excess of the same simple idea in several subjects : 
as whiter, sweeter, bigger, equal, more, &c. C 28. S 1. 

Moral ^good and evil is the conformity or disagree- 
ment of our voluntary actions to some law. The good 
or evil, pleasure or pain, attending our observance or 
breach of the law, by the decree of the law-maker, is 
reward or punishment. C 28. S 5. 

The actions of men are regulated by three laws. — 
]. The divine law, by which men judge whether their 
actions be sins or duties. 2d. The civil law, by which 
they judge whether they be criminal or innocent.— 
3. The law of reputation or opinion, by which they 
judge whether they be virtues, or vices. C 28. S 7. 

The divine law is the jaw which God has set to the 
actions of men, whether promulgated to them, by the. 
light of nature or the voice of revelation! C 2Q. S 8. 

The civil law is the rule set by the commonwealth to 
the actions of those who belong to it. C 28. S 9. 

The law of ppinion or reputation includes every thing 
that is laudable* C 28. S 10. 

Virtue is every where what is thought praise worthy. 
C28. S It, 

Commendation and discredit are the enforcements of 
the Jaw of opinion. C 28* S 12. 



All relations terminate in simple ideas. When a 
man says honey is sweeter than«wax, it is plaio that hit 
thoughts in this relation, terminate in ihia simple idea 
sweetness. C 28. S 18. 

Simple ideas are clear, when such as a well ordered 
perception would present. C 29. S 22. 

The cause of obscurity in simple ideas, arises either 
from dull organs, transient impressions, or a weakness 
in the memory. C 29* S 3. 

No ideas can be confused but in reference to names. 
C 29. S 6. 

When a complex idea is made up of two few simple 
ones, it is liable to confusion. Thus he that has an idea 
made up of the simple ones, barely of a beast with sppts 
has but a confused idea of a Leopard, it not being suf- 
ficiently distinguished from a Lynx, and several others. 

C 26. S 7. 

A complex idea is confused, when the simple ones 
that go to the making it up are not sufficiently distinct/ 
C 29- S 8. 

When any of our ideas are uncertain, or undeter- 
mined, confusion is the consequence. C 23. S 11. 

Complex ideas may be very clear and distinct iti one 
part, and very obscure and confused in another. If a 
man who speaks of Chilidtdron, or a body of a thou- 
sand sides, the idea of the figure may be very con- 
fused, though that of the number be very distinct. 
C 29. S 13. 

Real ideas are such as have a foundation in nature, 
or conformity with their archetypes. C 30. S 1. 

All simple ideas are real. C 30. S 2. 

Complex ideas are voluntary comhia*V\<y&% *& >tafc 



mind. Else all men's idea* of Justice^ and gold, would 
be the *ame. C 30. S 3. 

. Mixed modes if made up of consistent ideip are real. 
C 30. S 4. 
Idtfas of substances, are rfeal, when they agree whb 

* 

the existence of things* O SO. S 5. 

, Adequate idea* are those which perfectly represent 
their archetypes, for which the mind supposes them 
taken, CS1. S 1. 
. Simple ideas are adequate. C St. S %. 

All modes are adequate. C SI. S3. 

Modes in reference tp names are not always ade- 
quate. C 31. S 4. 

Idea* of substances as referred to jieral essences are 
pot adequate. C3I.S6. 

. Ideas of substances, as collections of tbeir qualities 
sure all inadequate. C 31. S 8. 
; Ideas and words in a metaphysical sense are trtiQ* 
C $£• S £ # 

Ideas referred to any thing extraneous mfty be true 
orfalfte* C 3i S 5, 

Men'* ideas are usually referred to other men's ideas ; 
real existence, and supposed real essences. G 3&« S 5. 

To shorten the Way to knowledge, ideas are thrown 
into kinds and sorts. C 32. S 0. 

Simple idefes are least likely to be false in reference 
to others of the same name, because a man by his own 
observation, and daily experience, may easily satisfy 
bimself what the simple ideas are, which their several 
joames that *re in common use ttand for $ and hence 
the name red is scarcely evdr *£\>\le& to \ta \defc of 
'"ten* Ac, CSS. 69. 



Ideas of mixed modes are most likely to be false, in 
reference to others of the same name. It is difficult to 
determine several actions : justice is frequently deno- 
minated cruelty ; prodigality, liberality- C S3. $ 10* 

Id reference to the real existence of things, do ideas 
can be false, but complex 6ftes of substances* d£< S 19. 

Truth is the joining or. separating of signs, according 
to the agreement or disagreement of the things they 
stand for, and always includes some affirmation, or ne- 
gation, express* or tacit. C 36. S 19* 

Men's ideas run together as it wefc to a gang ; from 
befice arises the association of idea* C 33. 8 6. 

The connection of ideas in men's minds, oonde either 
voluntarily, or by chalice a bcrtce the difference in men's 
ideas. C S3* S 6. 

The wrong connection of ideas ifr men's binds, is a 
great cause of error* C 33. S Q. 

Time cures sotae disorders in the mind, which reason 
cannot, by separating the idea of a los9, from the sense 
of an enjoyment.* C 93. S 13. 



*sfc the faithful youth, 



1thf the cold urn of he* whom long he loved, 

8© often fills his arms* so often draws 

His lonely footsteps at the silent hour, 

To pay the mournful tribute of his tears ? 

Oh ! he will tell thee that the wealth of worlds, 

Should ne'er sfcduce his bosom to foiego 

•frmt sacred hour, when stealing from the noise 

Of care *ttd envy* swtet remembrance soothes 

With virtue's kindest looks, his aching breast, 

And turns his tears to rapture. 

See this subject admirably tiea\aAu*.T^%x*vtf%l^^ 
FageST*. 



BOOK III. 

A word is a sensible sign of an idea -necessary towards 
the intercourse of mankind. C 2. S 1. 

Words in themselves signify nothing, yet by use, 
readily exiite ideas. C 2. S 6. 

The signification of woids is perfect]; arbitrary ; but 
a man speaks unintelligibly if his words do not excite 
the same ideas in the mind of another, which they 
stand for in his own. G 2. S 8. 

It is impossible that every thing in particular should 
have adistiqct peculiar name, because it is beyond the 
power of human capacity, to frame and retain distinct 
ideas of all the particular things to be met with. C 3. S 2* 

Besides persons, countries, rivers, cities, mountains 
and other the like distinctions of place, have usually 
found peculiar names, because it is necessary frequent* 
ly to mark them particularly, and on this account race 
horses have their proper names. Q 3. S 5. 

General words are made by abstraction. C 3. S 6. 

Words are defined according to genus, not because 
it is the best, but the shortest way. C 3. S 10. 
jj Abstract ideas are essences of the genera, and species 

of things. , C. 3. S 12. 

}}■ The sorting of general terms under names, is the 

[;' workmanshtp of the understanding, taking occasion, 

from the similitude it observes among them, to make 

abstract general ideas, and set them up in, the mind 

j with names annexed to them as patterns, or forms, to 

which as particular things existiog are found to agree, 

7 they come to be of that species, ba^e \Y\aX te^omv- 

*tfoa, or sure put into that class. C 3. S \3. 






Each distinct abstract idea is a distinct essence. C & 
S 14. 

Essence is the being of a thing whereby it is, what it 
is. In substances it is the real, bat commonly unknown 
constitution of things, whereon their discoverable 
qualities depend. C 3. S 15. 

Between the nominal essence of a thing, and its name 
there is a near connection. The name of any sort of 
things cannot be attributed to .any particular being f 
bat what has the essence, whereby it answers the ab- 
stract idea, whereof that particular name is the sign. 
CS.S16. 

The names of simple ideas are not capable of any de- 
finitions ; the names of all comple* ideas are. C 4. S 4. 

A definition is the shewing the meat>ing>of a word 
by other words not synonimous. C 4, S 6. * 

Simple ideas are indefinable, because uncompound- 

ed. C4. S7. 

The names of mixed modes and relations Jure made i 
arbitrarily, and without patterns. C 5. S 3. j 

Mixed modes are made by first taking a certain num- ; 
ber of ideas. Secondly, By giving them a connection, < 
and making them into one idea. Thirdly, Bytfing - 
them together by a name. C 5. S 4. ; 't 

In mixed modes it is the name by which they are ; 
tied, that determines the species. C 5. S 10. 

Complex ideas of mixed modes, being the workman- ;■ 
ship of the understanding for the conveniency of brief 
expression, are commonly more compounded and de- 
compounded than those of -natural substances, and often 
anite into one abstract idea, iYuy^^Xv^V^^^^ ^iS»- 
reace. The mixed mode pToce«ifmr- J * MX ^ *** 



mixture of independent ideas of persons, habits, topers, 
orders, motions, sounds, does it not contain ? C 5. S 19* 

The names of mixed, modes art |tli90st alwajs got 
before the ideas they stand for are, because beiflg ppade 
up for a somber of ideas, it is difficult tp frame <?pe that 
we have not before heard. C 5. & 15. 
. The common names of substances stead for sprts J 
that is, being made signs of such complex ideas wherein 
several substances agree, by which they are capable of 
being comprehended in one common conception, a#d 
signified by one name. C 6. S 1. 

The essence of each sort is the abstract idea to which 
the name is annexed. The* nominal ea&pcd of gold, is 
that complex idea the word gold stands for ; as a bod/ 
yellow ; of a certain weight, malleable, fusible, and 
fixed. C a. S «, 

* The nominal and real essences of substances differ. 
C 6. S 3. 

Our abstract ideas of substances determine the species. 
There are creatures it is said, that with language, rea- 
son, and a shape in other things agreeing with ours, have 
hairy tails. If it be tsfced whether these are all mep, it 
> plain the qaestlo A refers only to the nominal essence ; 
for those of them to whom the definition of the wpr4 
man, or the copple* idea signified by the names, 
agrees, are men, and the others not. C 6. S 82. 

The specicsia not distinguished tyr generation. C 6. 
S«S. 

The specific esaenees *f substances are made by the 
mmdj and are on that accoant F$ry various *od uncer- 
tm/a. C6.8&S. 

Essence* of species under the **W *wm* «* wj 
terent in the ideas of different petaom. C6.S s\. 



Our ideas of substances according as they are more 
general, so they are more incomplete and partial. C ft, 

s se. 

< Each abstract idea with a oame to it, makes a dis- 
tinct species. C 0. S 38. 

The species of artificial things is jess confused than 
that of natural ones, because the name is supposed to 
import no other essence than what is certainly to be 
known- C & S 40. 

Things artificial as well as natural, are of a distinct 
species. C 6. S 44. 

In the proper use of particles, consists the art of 
apeaking well. C 7. 8 «. 

Particles -shew what relation the mind has to its own 
thoughts, C7. S4- 

Instance in the particle, but ; first but, to say no 
ipore : here it intimates a stop of the mind, in the course 
it was going before it came to the end of it. Secondly, 
I saw hat two plants: here it shews that the mind li- 
mits the sense to what is expressed, with a negation of 
aU other. Thirdly, You pray, but it is not that God 
would bring you to the true religion. Fourthly, Bui 
that lie would confirm you in your own i the first of 
these 6t*/f, intimates a supposition in the mind 6f some- 
thing otherwise than it should be ; the latter shews that 
the mind makes a direct opposition between that, and 
what goes before it. Fifthly, All animals have sense, 
but a dog is aa animal. Here it signifies little more, 
tat thai tfee latter proposition is joined to the former, 
as the minor of a syllogism. C 7. 8 5. 

Abstract idea* are not pi e&es&Aft <ms <& MajSasxC^ 
cMitit they are each distinct. X m*n # Vi *^ «&»sk > x 



it would be nonsense to say humdnity is animality. 
-\s'8. 2* 1*. 

There are four causes of the imperfection of words. 
1/ When the ideas they stpind for are very complex. 
t. Where the ideas they stand for have no certain 
connection iq nature, to rectify and. adjust them by. 

3. Where the signification, of. a word is referred to a 
standard, which standard is not easy to be known. 

4. Where the signification of a word, and the real es- 
sence of the thing are. not exactly the same. C 9. S 5. 

The names of simple ideas are the least doubtful. 
Cg. Sl8. 

After simple ideas, the names of simple modes are 
the least doubtful. C 9* S J9, 

The most doubtful are the names of very compounded 
.mixed modes and substances. C.9. S 20. 

One great abuse of words is, the getting names without 
the determinate ideas which they stand for. C 10. S 4. 

Inconstancy in the use of words is another great 
abupe of themselves. G 10. S 5. 

Logic being a dispute about Words, has more contri- 
buted to their abuse than any thing else. C 10. S 7* 

The taking words for things is a great abuse of them. 

C 10. S 14. 

« . . . . , . 

The ends of language in our discourse with others are 
these three. 1. To make known one man's thoughts 
or ideas to another. 2. To do it with as much ease 
and quickness as is possible. 3. Thereby to convey the 
knowledge of things. Language is either, abused or de- 
ficient when it fails in any of these three. C 10. S 23. 
In search after truth* care mna\.\>e taYett to *.NQ\d *U 
obscurity, doubtfulness, and - equivocation, Vo ^\\\<&i 
'ords are commonly very liable. C U.S> 3. 



To remedy the defect! of speech, no word should be 
used without a clear and determinate idea. C 1 1. S 8. 

As the precise and moral meaning of words is to be 
found out, morality is capable of demonstration. C 1 1. 
S 15. 

Definitions conduce to the making moral discourses 
clear. C 11. S 17. 

The definitions of mixed modes are necessary, as it is 
the only way whereby the significations of most of them 
can be known with certainty. G 11. S 18. 

The leading qualities of substances are best got bjr 
shewing them, because they are difficult to be described 
in words. C 11. S 21. 

The ideas of their powers are best got by definition* 
C11.S22. 

Words should always be used in the same sense. 
C 11. S26. 

Should a variation be made from the common accep- 
tation of a word, that variation should always be care- 
fully explained. C 1 1 . S 27. 



BOOK IV. 

OUR knowledge is only conversant about our ideas. 
Cl.Sl. 

Knowledge is the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement of any four ideas., C 1. S 2. 

This agreement is fourfold. 1. Identity or diversity* 
2. Relation. 3. Co-existence, or neces%a.t^ cwuM.cti<y\ 
4. Real existence. C1.S3. 
c 



identity or diversity is the fU-6t act of the mind to- . 
wArds the perception Of its ideas, to kftoW eifch Wh*| 
it is/ and thereby to find but the cUffefencei G U S 4. 

Relatfoh is the perception how two ideas stand ih 
, regard to each other. C 1. S 5. 

Co-existence, or nbn coexistence, has a 'particular 
reference to substances. — Malleableness ftifcd fusibility 
in ^dd are co-existent idefat G 1. S ®. 

There are t\Vo sorts of knowledge iacttial and habi* 
tual : actual kti<mkdge is the ptesent viteW the ibmd has 
bF tht agreement bt disagreement of its ideas : v&en 
that viefr is ttot preset, but stored up in the memory, 
4t is habitual knowledge. C 1. S 8. 
4 ,4 0)Tour habitual kttowledge there 1 are two Agrees : — 

The one is of such truths Jaid up in the itaemoty as 
whfctoeter they occur to the*miwl> it actually perceives 
the relation that is between those ideas. The other is , 
Of such tttahs Whereofxhetatftdjfeaving been convinced, 
retains the ebftVtctioh wttbeftt the proofs C 1, S 9. 

There are two degrees of 'oufr .knowledge, intcritive 
and demonstrative ; when there is no need of a proof, 
it is intuitive. C'S.S 1. 

When a proof is required oar knowledge is then de- 
monstrative. C 2. S 2. 

the intervening ideas which serve *o shew the agree- 
ment of any two others are called proofs, and whene 
'the agreement Or disagreement is by these means 
plainly and clearly perceived, it is called <demonstrafcioh. 

Demonvtrwive knowledge is not e6 clear *s intuitive* 

** 3m S 4m • 

Each step of demonstrative VnovAeA^e tobsX \vw* 



fJitttr** ,»..,;~1- _ *-% ~ trs — . 



To comparing the equality or excess, the modes of 
ntfmber have every difference clear and perceivable, 
which not being the cage io any thing elae, has given 
rise to the idea thai number alone is capable of demon- 
stration. C 2. S 10. 

Whatever comes short of intuition and demonstra- 
tion, 19 either faith, or opinion. C 3. S 14. 

Knowledge is not always clear whep the ideas are so. 
C2.S15. 

Our knowledge extends not beyond the agreement, 
or disagreement of our ideas* C 3. S 2. 

Demonstrative knowledge does not extend itself to 
all the relatioos of our ideas, because we cannot always 
find such mediums, as will connect one to another, 
with an intuitive knowledge in all the parts of the de- 
duction. C 3. S 4. 

The extent of our knowledge comes not only short 
of the reality of things, but even of the extent of our 
own ideas. C 3. S 6. 

Intuitive knowledge in regard to identity and diver- 
sity, extends as far as our ideas. C S. S 6. 

Knowledge and co-existence reach a very little way. 
C3.S9, 

Because the connection between the most simple 
ideas is unknown. C 3. S 10. 

A great .cause of ignorance is the want of a discover- 
able copnection between our ideas. C 3. S £8. 

When we have adequate ideas, for want of tracing 
them, we are frequently in ignorance. C 3. S 30. 

Knowledge if founded on the perception of the agree- 
ment, or disagreement of ideas, is full as certain, whether 
those ideas haye a foundation \u TS«X\Vj o\ wX% ^A*^ V 
c 2 



Where ideas agree with the reality of things know- 
ledge is not then visionary. C 4. S 3. 

All simple as well as complex ideas (except thosef of 
substances) want no conformity necessary to real know- 
ledge. B 4. S 2. & 5. 

The reality of mathematical knowledge! depends up* 
on the agreement of our ideas with things. C 4, S 6. 

For the attainment of knowledge and certainty, it 
is requisite that we have determined ideas, and to make 
our knowledge real, it is requisite that the ideas answer 
their archetypes. C 4. S 8. 

Moral knowledge will not be the less true, because 
moral ideas are of our own Jhaking and naming. C 4- 

S9. 

Mis-naming does not disturb the certainty of know- 
ledge. C 4. S 10. 

Our knowledge of substances is real, as far as it agrees 
with the archetypes without us. C 4. S 12. 

Truth is the joining or separating of signs as the 
things signified by them agree or disagree, one with 
another. C 5. S 2. 

Falsehood is the marking down in words, the agree- 
ment or disagreement of things, otherwise than it is. 

C5.S9- 

Moral truth is speaking things according to the per- 
suasion of our own minds* though not according to 
reality. Metaphysical truth is the real existence of 
things conformable to the ideas to which we have an- 
nexed their names. C. 5. S II, 

General truths are hardly to be understood, but in 
verbal propositions : the treating of words is therefore 
veQessary to knowledge. C6.S&. 



Certainty of truth is when words are' so put together, 
as exactly to express the agreement or disagreement of 
the idea they stand for, Certainty of knowledge, is the 
perception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas, 
as expressed in any proposition. C 6. S 3. 

No proposition can be known to be true, where the 
essence of each species mentioned, is not known, C 6. 
S4. 

Propositions concerning substances, are on this ac* 
connt scarcely ever true. C 6. S 5. 

As far as we can trace the co-existent qualities, so far 
universal propositions extend. Could any one discover 
a necessary connection between malleableness, and the 
colour or weight of gold, or any other part of the com-, 
plex idea signified by that name, he might make a cer- 
tain universal proposition concerning gold in this re* 
spect ; and the real truth of this proposition— That all 
gold is malleable, would be certain. C 6; S 3. 

General knowledge consists in the contemplation of 
our own abstract ideas. C 6. S 13. 

General propositions are only capable of certainty 
when they stand for such ideas, whose agreement or 
disagreement as there expressed is to be discovered. 
C. 6.S16. 

When the agreement or disagreement of our ideas is 
seen without the help of any thing else, knowledge is 
then self-evident. C 7. S 2. 

All propositions in regard to identity and diversity, 
are equally self .evident. C 7. S 4. 

In regard to real existence, as that has no connection 
with any other of our ideas but. lh*Vot o\ft**N*«v»^\A'*. 
£nt being,we have concerning lYie «\ix«re»*fc*> , ^ R:i>w 
ing§ not bo much as demonttratoeVuw*VA^ ^ ^ % 



Our knnowledge is not founded on maxims, because 
they are not the truths we are first acquainted with.. 
C7. S9. 

The only tise general maxims have, is to silence 
wranglers, and put an end to dispute. C 7. S 11. 

Maxims, if care be not taken in the use of words, 
may prove contradictions. C 7. S 12. 

Trifling propositions bring little increase to our know- 
ledge. Identical ones,— -none. C 8. 6 2. 

When a part of a complex idea is predicated of the 
whole, there is no i net ease of knowledge. As for in- 
stance, lead is a metal. C 8. S 4. 

General propositions being abstract, do not concern 
existence. C 9. S 1 . 

We have the knowledge of our own existence by in- 
tuition, the knowledge of God by demonstrates, and 
of other things by sensation. C 9. S a. 

Man has a clear perception of his own existence. 
C 10. S e. 

Man is certain that a real being must be produced 
by something, which (supposing it the first cause) must < 
have existed from eternity. C 10. S 3. 

This first cause must have in perfection what-it be- 
stows qn finite beings, and therefore all powerful. C JO. 
S4. 
^And for the same reason all knowing. C 10. S 5. 
From the consideration of ourselves, we find out that 
there is an eternal, mosftpowerful and most knowing 
being, which whether any one will call God or so, 
matters not. C 10. S 6. 
There are but two sorts of bextig, — cogitative, -and in- 
ogitative: it is natural to^snppo«exVi^^ti\w^X»fi«^ N 
'ng cannot produce a cogitatWe ou*. ^ \0%% VV 



If therefore it be evident that something necessarily 
mast have existed from eternity, it is also as evident 
that something must necessarily be a cogitative being. 
C 10. S 18. 

Matter is not co eternal with an eternal mind. C 10. 
S 18. 

The perception of things is produced in us by exter- 
nal causes affecting our senses ; those that want the or- 
gans of any sense, can never have the ideas belonging 
to that sense produced in their minds. C 1 1. S 4u 

Knowledge does not take its rise from maxims. 
C 1%. S 1. 

The good success it seemed to have in mathematics, 
gave rise to the opinion, that the sciences were baik 
upon/certain precognita. C 12. S 2. 

The comparison of dear and distinct idqas is the 
foundation of all knowledge. C l£, Ss. 

A sagacious and methodical application of our 
thoughts to our abstract ideas is the best method \of <qd- 
* TOBckig knowledge. C 1& S 7* 

Hypotheses do not advance our knowledge, but tf 

; w*H made are great helps to the memory. C 12. S 13. 

\ The art of finding oat those intermediate ideas which 

may sbew the agreement or disagreement of bur ideas, 

is an advancement to knowledge. C IS. S 14. 

On those intermediate ideas the certainty of mathe- 
> matics is founded. C 12. S 15. 

Knowledge is not wholly voluntary. C J8. S 1. 

The application of our knowledge is voluntary, bot 
the will balh no power to determm* vkVww\A^ * 
' the mind one way or the ortber • C \S. ^ *-■ 

Thus he that has got the -idea* of itfawtaw*** 3 ^* 



taken the pains to compare, one, two and three, to t£r, 
cannot cbuse but know they are equal. C 13. S 3. 

Our knowledge being short and scanty, we supply the 
use of it by judgment. C 14. S 1. 

Judgment, is the taking any proposition to be true 
or false, without perceiving a demonstrative evidence 
in the proofs. C 14. S 3. 

Probability is the appearance of the agreement or 
disagreement of our ideas, but upon fallible proofs. 
C 15. S K 

There are two grounds of probability. First. The 
Conformity of any thing with our own knowledge, ob- 
servation, and experience. Secondly. The testimony of 
others,— in which rs to be considered. 1. The number. 
£. The integrity. 3. The skill of the witnesses. 4. The 
design of an author, where it is a testimony out of book 
cited. , 5k The consistency of the parts, and circum- 
stances of the relation. 6. Contrary testimonies. C 15. 
S4. 

Probability wanting that intuitive evidence which 
produces certain knowledge, the mind Ought to examine 
all the grounds of probability, and see how they make 
for or against any probable proposition, 4>efore it as* 
sent* or dissents from it. C 15. S 5. 

The grounds of probability ought to be the measure 
by which different degrees of assent should be regula* 
ted. Cl6.SK 

The concurrent experience of all other men with oar 
owDj produces assurance approaching to knowledge. 
C f6. S6. 

Unquestionable testimony aj&A wptttac&t tat ^ca 
i°st part produce confidence. C \6. $ 1 • 



,: When any particular matter of fact in things indif- 
ferent is 'vouched by the concurrent testimony of un- 
questionable witnesses, there our assent is unavoidable, 
C 16. Si.. 

Testimonies and common experience clashing* infi* 
nitely vary the degrees of probability. C 16. S 9. 

The farther traditional testimonies are removed, the 
weaker their proof is. C 16. S 10. 

In things which sense cannot discover, analogy is 
the great rule of probability. C 16. S 12. 

Contrary experience does not lesson the testimony of 
miracles; but this is the only instance. C 16. S 13. 

Reason is a faculty in man whereby he is distinguish* 
ed from beasts. C 17» S 1. 

Reason consists in the perception of the connection 
there is between the ideas in each step of a deduction, 
on which it gives or withholds its assent. C 17. S 2. 

The four degrees of reason are,— 1 . The discovery of 
proofs. 2. The regular and methodical disposition of 
them, so as to make their connection and force to be 
plainly and easily perceived. 3. The perceiving the 
connection. 4. The making a right conclusion. C 17. 
SS. 

Our reason is defective, — First. Where our ideas fail. 
Secondly* Because of the obscurity, confusion, or im- 
perfection of the ideas it is employed about. Thirdly. 
For the want of intermediate ideas. Fourthly. By pro- 
ceeding upon wrong principles. Fifthly. Because of 
doubtful terms. C 17. S 9, 10. 11. 12. 13. 

The principal act of ratiocination is, the finding the ^ 
agreement or disagreement of two \te*& ow^ nivisi , «sn»- 
\her, by the intervention of. atVi\xA. C\l.^ x ^ 
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There are four sort* of arguments made use of to claim 
assent. ]. To alledge the opinions of celebrated men, 
is the argumenium ad verecundiam. g. To require the 
adversary to admit what is brought as a proof/ or assign 
a better, is the argumentum ad ignorantiam. 3. To press 
a man with consequences drawn from his own principles 
or concessions, is the argumentum ad hominem. 4» To 
use proofs, drawn from any of the foundations of know* 
ledge or probability, is the argumentum ad judicium* 
C 17. S 19.20.21.22. 

According to reason, are such propositions whose 
truth we can discover by examining and tracing those 
ideas we have from sensation and reflection ; above 
reason, are such propositions whose truth or probability 
we cannot, by reason, derive from those principles. 
C 17. S2S. 

Faith is a firm assent of the mind which cannot be 
afforded to any thing but upon good reaspn, so cannot 
be opposite to it. C 17. S 24. 

Reason as contra-distinguished to faith, is the disco* 
very of the certainty, or probability of such propositions 
or truths, which the mind arrives at by deduction. Faith 
is the assent 'to any proposition not thus made out by 
the deductions of reason, but upon the credit of the 
proposer, as coming from God in some extraordinary 
way of communications C 18. S 2. 

No new simple idea can be conveyed into the mind 
by traditional revelation. C 18. S 3. 

Revelation cannot be admitted against the clear evi- 
deuce of reason. C 18. S 5. , 

Revelation should be admitted ill m%\tet% ^i\\*tfc t*%» 
°° c *noot judge. C 18. S 9. 



If the provinces of faith and reason be not kept dis- 
tinct by boundaries, no enthusiasm or extravagancy in 
religion can be contradicted. C 18. S II. , 

Enthusiasm is the laying by reason, and setting up 
revelation in its stead. C 19. S 3. 

Immediate revelation is adopted as being an easier 
way Co establish the truth of a proposition than reason. 
C 19. S 5. 

Enthusiasm fails of evidence that the proposition is 
from God. C 1§. Sll, 

Revelation must be judged of by reason. C 19. S 4. 

Error is a mistake of our judgment giving assent to 
that which is not true. There are four causes of error. 
1. Want of proofs. 2. Want of ability to use them. 
Si Want of will to use them. 4. Wrong measures of 
probability. C 20. S 1. 

The following are the causes of wrong measures of 
probability. 1. Propositions that are not in themselves 
certain and evident, but doubtful and false, taken up for 
principles. 2. Received hypotheses. 3. Predominant 
passions or inclinations. 4. Authority. C £0. S 7. 

There is a threefold division of the sciences. First. 
The knowledge of things as they are in their own pro- 
per beings, their constitutions, properties, and opera- 
tions : this is natural philosophy. C 21. S 1. 

Secondly. The skill of applying our powers and ac- 
tions rightly for the attainment of things, good and 
useful: this is ethics. C2I. S 3. 

Thirdly. The doctrine of rigns, the most usual whereof 
being words, is termed logic. C 21. S 4. 

This is the first division of l\vs oV^t&V* <& V\us*VR&gt. 
C21.S5. 

FINIS. 



1. An Analysis of Dr. Pale/s Principles of Moral and Po- 
litical Philosophy. 8vo. 6th. edit, price 2s. 6d. 

2. An Analysis of Dr. Pale/s Principles of Christianity. 
8vo. 4th edit, price 2s. 6<1. 

3. A Pull and Complete Analysis of Dr. Palcy's Natural 
Theology, or Evidences of the Existence' and Attributes of 
the Deity, collected from the Appearances of Nature. 2d. 
edit, price 3s. 

4. An Analysis or Complete Abridgment of Dr. Adam 
Smith's Wealth of Nations. 8vo. 2d. Ed. price 6s. boards. . 

%* The above Analyses of these celebrated works arc useful, not 
only to persons who have not leisure to peruse the originals, but to 
those who have, perused them, as they contain not merely a copious 
index, but the substance of the different volumes : they have been found 
particularly serviceable to Students in the Universities. 

5. Miscellaneous Works of Robert Robinson, late Pastor 
of the Baptist Church and Congregation of Protestant Dissen- 
ters, at Cambridge: to which are prefixed Memoirs of his 
*Lifc and Writings : by Benjamin Flower. Demy 8vo. 4 vols, 
price ll. 12s. boards, or on superfine royal, price 21. in 

boards; with a fine Portrait of the Author to each edition. 

■» 

6. Select Sermons, translated from the original French of 
the celebrated Bourdaloue. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

\* Bourdaloue was one of the most celebrated preachers in 
France during the reign of Lor; is XIV. His sermons are remarkable 
for their powerful addresses to the heart. As a court preacher his 
faithfulness in reproving the peculiar vices of his audience was al- 
most without example. 'The late Bishop Warburton pronounced 
Bourdaloue' s Sermons the best experimental Sermons he had ever read. 

7. The Nature and Design of Infidel Philosophy, contain- 
ing a Summary View of the Principles of Modern Infidels. 
By T. Dwight, D. D. 8vo. 3d. ed. price 2s. 

8. The Vernal Walk, a Descriptive Poem. The 2d. edition, 
corrected and improved ; on fine wove foolscap 8vo. hot- 
pressed, with a beautiful frontispiece, price 2s. 6d. 

%* fhc different Reviewers have given a very high character of 
this excellent Poem. 

9. Philario and Clarinda, or a warning to Youth against 
scepticism, infidelity and vice. By the late Rev. John Tho- 
rowgood. The 3d. edit, price 3s. in boards, or hot pressed, 
3.9, 63, in coloured boards. 
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